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rents, which is more easily understood but less accurate.
One can deduce facts from the organisms which live in
the water and follow them in their course, just as one can
with the coconuts or the Siberian driftwood. For there is
teeming life in the waters; tiny creatures, some of them
crabs and snails, and others which belong rather to
plant life, such as Diatoms and Peridinians. The com-
mon name for all these organisms which live in open
water is plankton. As a result of the plentiful nourish-
ment carried out to sea with the help of glaciers and
mountain rivers, and of the vertical current which carries
nutritive salt up from the ocean bed, the Arctic waters
are richer in plankton than more southerly seas, and the
microscopic creatures are often so thick in the water that
the surface loses its usual blue colour and becomes green
or brown. Even the early explorers were familiar with
this phenomenon, and a hundred years ago ships* doc-
tors and others who carried on the scientific work were
instructed to study cthe matter colouring sea and ice in
the Arctic regions*. Whalers knew too that this plankton
has somehow or other an effect on the number of whales
to be found; and the fishing did not begin until the ex-
perienced pilot had guided the ship to those regions
where the water was brown or green. They came to
know that the whale's most important food was the
larger plankton organisms, which were strained through
the network of baleen, or whalebone.
These little organisms are almost without the power of
movement, and are therefore carried along automatically
in the currents. In a strait where one current flows south
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